From Vik to the Western Front 


It is October 3, 1918. A man from Sykkylven is fighting on the battlefield in France near 
Sommepy. He is a good soldier, both decorated and promoted. The American uniform is in 
several places colored by the almost white, calcareous soil he throws himself on so many 
times today. It smells like a smithy and a churchyard. 

Suddenly there is a huge noise, and the air becomes a chaos of smoke, soil, pebbles and 
peat. The uniform is shredded. Hot splinters occur through the young body, which is 
immediately thrown to the ground. 

The news of his death reaches Lanagarden on Vik, where parents and siblings are 
immediately affected by great grief. 


Norway 


Kristen Nikolai Johan Petersen Vik was born on Lanagarden on Vik on October 10, 1892.' 
He was the son of Ane Jensdatter Brunstad (1868-1939) and Peter Kristensen Vik (1851- 
1936). In the census from 1910, we find him living on the farm, and the profession is stated 
as "servant boy"’, something that was normal for farmer’s sons. This year he was one of 
2420? inhabitants in Sykkylven. 

On January 25, 1911, the 18-year-old Kristen was in Alesund. He showed a military 
conscription card as identification and bought a ticket to New York on a ship belonging to the 
White Star Line in cash.* In the cold, sour wind, and to the smell of salty sea, he took a seat 
on the ship with a mixed group of men, women and children with heavy coffins. Maybe he 
knew it would take many years before he got to see Norway again. The trip went via 
Southampton, and the Atlantic Ocean was crossed with the ship RMS Adriatic. Kristen had 
been promised forestry work by her uncle Lars Stromme in Hoquiam, Washington.” 
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The voyage across the Atlantic took a couple of weeks, and on February 10, 1911, after the ship 
had rounded Liberty Island with the colossal goddess of freedom, he arrived in New York.° 


United States 


The country he emigrated to had experienced strong industrial and economic growth in the last 
decades of the 19th century, but there were large economic differences, and the growth did not 
benefit all groups. When Kristen came to the United States, the country was the world's largest 
economy, and with the world's highest gross national product per capita.’ 

There is no doubt that Kristen decided to become an American. After nearly five years in the 
United States as a lumberjack, he took out the first paper declaring his intention to become a US 
citizen. He had to sign that he was not an anarchist or a polygamist, and that he wanted to become a 
US citizen. He unswore allegiance to King Haakon VI, and had already changed his name from 
Kristen Vik to the American-sounding Chris Wicks.* At the same time, he had a lot of contact with 
other Norwegians through an aid association for Norwegian immigrants, Sons of Norway, and the 
local section Gange-Rolv. He also developed a close friendship with the Norwegian emigrant Ole 
B. Hatlemark, also from Sykkylven, and his family. 


Declaration of war 


When Chris had signed the first paper, World War I had already lasted over a year in Europe. 
The US government first declared itself neutral, but went to war against Germany on April 6, 1917. 
The main reason was the German escalation of the submarine war a couple of months earlier.’ 

The US Army was nowhere near large enough to wage a war in Europe, for as late as 1914 the 
United States had less than 100,000 troops. There was also no hope of filling the ranks with 
volunteers alone. The United States therefore introduced conscription on May 18, 1917, and all men 
between the ages of 21 and 30 had to register.'° 

Chris did not try to avoid being sent to war.'' Perhaps he was one of the majority who knew it as 
a duty for his new homeland,’ and perhaps it also aroused resentment that Norwegian sailors were 
torpedoed by German submarines. 

The registration card shows that Chris had blue eyes, light brown hair, was 182 cm tall and 80 
kilos.'* At the time, he was a big and powerful guy. The average height for American soldiers at that 
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time was 174 cm, while British soldiers were almost 10 cm lower than the American ones. '* 


To France 


In early August 1917, Chris was sent to the new Camp Lewis military camp outside Tacoma, 
Washington. Four days later he was sent to New York,'° probably to Camp Upton. About a month 
later, on September 7, Chris and the rest of the 23rd Infantry Regiment sailed from Hoboken in 
New Jersey to France. They arrived in St-Nazaire, France on September 20'° and would shortly 
after start training at the Bourmont training ground. The 23rd Infantry Regiment was part of the Ist 
Battalion, Company C of the 2nd Division. 

The American soldiers trained in the most realistic training area possible. They dug trenches, 
were doing shooting training, marching, laying barbed wire, and they practiced storming trenches 
and bayoneting bags.'’ At the beginning of 1918, there were already one million American soldiers 
in France, but none of them had taken part in hostilities. '® 


The situation on the ground 


After the German advance against France at the beginning of the war, the German forces on the 
western front were largely on the defensive until 1918. In the last half of the war they had spent 
large resources on the so-called Hindenburg line, which was a series of massive fortifications to 
stop Allied offensives. The German army had feared a war on two fronts, but once it was there, they 
knew that it was impossible to perform military offensives on two fronts at the same time. 

Due to frustration over the massacre of people and the lack of military progress, the Germans 
had even put forward a peace proposal in 1916. This was rejected by the Allies.’ 

But at the beginning of 1918, the situation looked brighter for Germany than ever before: Russia 
was out of the war, something that allowed the Germans to send one million men to the Western 
Front. In the west, the British were heavily decimated after the Battle of Passchendale in 1917, and 
the Italians suffered a scorching defeat in Caporetto. German soldiers also had high combat morale. 
On the Allied side, Russian soldiers had deserted en masse from the front, and French soldiers had 
mutinied in1917.”° In early 1918, the Germans were not only numerically superior, but also more 
confident in victory than before. Nevertheless, the industry failed to produce enough military 
equipment, primarily artillery.*! In a war where most of the dead were killed by artillery, this was a 
serious shortcoming. 

The supply situation was the exact opposite on the Allied side, where the industry had a high 
production rate for munitions such as tanks, aircraft and artillery. They could take the offensive 
if they got enough American soldiers. 
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Both the British and the French wanted the new American soldiers to be drafted into their own 
units to gain combat experience. US Commander-in-Chief, John J. Pershing, denied this, following 
instructions from US President Woodrow Wilson. Pershing insisted that the Americans operate as a 
separate army, but a compromise was that the American divisions came under French supreme 
command. Pershing got the best he could from the situation, because American industry had not yet 
managed to adjust to producing heavy weapons. They were therefore dependent on supplies of 
tanks, aircraft, artillery and ammunition from their allies.” 

The entire 2nd Division was assembled in February 1918, and on March 13, the transfer to the 
front near Sommedieue, southeast of Verdun, began.** The area had seen one of the bloodiest battles 
of the war in 1916, but by this time the front line was inactive and held by the French Second Army. 
Chris and the other soldiers were transported by truck and had to wait until it was dark before they 
could march to the trenches. It was, after all, a relentless encounter, since the trenches were wet, 
cold, and full of mud, rats, and lice. The division was in the Toulon-Troyon sector until 13 May.” 

The Americans were welcome reinforcements, but not always as popular with French soldiers. 
Overzealous Americans tended to shoot after anything that moved on the German side, and could 
disrupt the calm live-and-let-live attitude that was often found in frontal sections without active 
fighting.” In this way they could provoke German reprisals. 

The officers appreciated the offensive attitude of the Americans to a greater extent, and saw it as 
a value in itself that the soldiers were active and aggressive and kept the Germans on guard. There 
was therefore organized both reconnaissance between the front lines and raids on enemy lines to 
take prisoners who could be interrogated. In this way one could also get valuable information. The 
reconnaissance was usually carried out by a team of three men, who cut barbed wire barriers and 
made their way almost all the way to the German lines to obtain visual and / or auditory 
information. Chris stated to his Norwegian relatives that he went on several reconnaissance 
missions, and that he more than once was the only one who returned to his own lines alive. 


The spring offensive 


The German offensive was in reality several offensives on different parts of the western front. 
Since Russia was out of the war, the Germans were able to deploy large forces from the east in a 
series of attacks on various parts of the western front from 21 March. This was a last, desperate 
attempt to win the war. 

In May, the German army attacked French and American forces in the Champagne region. There 
they made unexpectedly great progress, and on June | the Germans stood only 65 kilometers from 
Paris. 

Specially built German artillery reached the city, the civilians fled, and the government 
considered fleeing to Bourdeaux.” On the same day, Chris! unit took part in the third battle of 
Aisne, which had been raging since 27 May. On the way to the front, the Americans met thousands 
of French refugees, and also wounded and sometimes drunk Frenchmen who had looted wine 
cellars. They shouted "the Germans are coming" and "the war is over" to the Americans.” 

For the next five days, the Americans were in bitter and almost continuous fighting against 
German forces, who were trying to break through. In the end, the Americans went to counterattack, 
and the fighting calmed down. 

From June 8 to 13, his unit was in fierce fighting with German soldiers at the Belleau Wood in 
the Chateau-Thierry sector. They occupied the forest intermittently and closed by stopping the 
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German advance towards Paris. On July 10, the department was transferred to the Pas-Fini sector.” 

The area the Germans had conquered during the spring offensive stood as a semicircle into the 
Allied lines. One of them was in the British sector, and another was in the French sector west of 
Reims in the east to Noyon in the west, and south to Chateau-Thierry.” 

French and American forces marched on July 18, and the 23rd Infantry Regiment, to which Chris 
belonged, liberated the villages of Vauxcastille and Vierzy near Soissons.*° The Germans withdrew 
when they were about to be surrounded. 

The operation was a success, and on July 19, the Allies captured 3,000 German prisoners and 
150 artillery pieces in the area. A young Adolf Hitler fought in the same battle for a Bavarian 
regiment.” 

For the next three weeks, Chris' division was located in the passive sectors of Marbache and the 
Limey sectors of Lorraine, and finally in the training area of Columbey-les-Belles.*” 


St. Mihiel 


From September 12, the 2nd Division took part in the so-called Battle of St. Mihiel.*? The 
Americans and their French allies tried to chase the Germans out of the area the Germans had won 
during the spring offensive. They were lucky and surprised the Germans when they were about to 
evacuate. The American fighter ace Eddie Rickenbacker was on the wings and observed the battle 
from the air: "An American army pressed from a point just south of Verdun, while the other attack 
came from the other side of the bulge. As irresistible tweezers, the two forces came closer and 
closer to the goal. '** With this, the Germans had lost all the territory they had won in the spring of 
1918. 


Meuse-Argonne and the Battle of Blanc Mont 


On September 25, Chris was on his way by train from Saint-Mihiel to Chalons-Sur-Marne, 
northeast of Reims, to take part in the big Meuse-Argonne offensive that was to start at the end of 
the month. It had been an eventful summer. A few months earlier he had been a new soldier. Now 
he was used to war and had taken part in several major battles. 

For the occasion, the U.S. 2nd Division and 36th Division were under the French Fourth Army. 
The next day, the American soldiers were sent by bus and partly on foot to the village of Suippes. 
They were here for two days before marching on to Sommepy on October 1. On the night of 
October 2, they marched further north at breakneck speed to reach the trenches before dawn. Only 
when it began to lighten did they arrive at what had been our German trenches and part of the 
formidable Hindenburg line.** German soldiers who had been killed in battle with French alpine 
hunters a couple of days earlier were lying in the terrain.*° The sweet smell of corpses must have 
been intense. 

The Americans received a tough welcome. The Norwegian veteran Hans Gjerde remembered it 
like this: “The cannon thunder was colossal, and the grenades exploded around us. [...] The 
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grenades howled, and we saw the fiery flame shooting up as the projectile exploded. "*" 

The target was Blanc Mont. A ridge that can well be called the roof of the Champagne region. 
From this point the Germans had a clear view from the cathedral of Reims to the Argonne forest. 
Attackers had to charge over open ground for two kilometers. Here, no one could count on getting 
natural coverage. At the top were the 200th and 213th Infantry Division with hundreds of machine 
guns, mortars, and associated artillery. But if the Germans lost their position, they had to evacuate 
the entire Champagne region.** Even though the war was coming to an end, Blanc Mont was a very 
strong position that boosted self-confidence in the defenders. 

The Americans and the French could not have had better weather. The morning was gray, and 
with a shroud that lay like a thin blanket around the soldiers. 

Then the French and American artillery opened up to the German positions. Green and red 
flames rose up after 75 mm artillery grenades that hammered down on the German positions; black 
clouds shot up after heavier shots. Flashes from grenade strikes went dimmed through low-hanging 
smoke.” Fifteen minutes after the bombing subsided, the attack was blown by whistles at 05:50 in 
the morning. The soldiers in the 2nd Division sprang up from the trenches with Indian howls. 
French Renault FT tanks were humming in the same direction with chopping and beeping belts. The 
French and Americans start a rolling bombardment in front of the advancing soldiers to provide 
cover, smoke battlefields and prevent German counterattacks. In this way, the artillery could help 
get the soldiers up to the top of the ridge. It was only a partial success: The ranks thinned 
considerably due to German mortars and machine guns, and German artillery observers also 
directed artillery to hit behind the attackers to prevent them from getting reinforcements. After just 
over two hours, the first Americans in the 2nd Division reached the top. Chris and the 23rd Infantry 
Division were at the center of the American offensive and were fighting soldiers from the 15th 
Bavarian Division, who had been hastily called up as reinforcements. Since they had come further 
than their allies on both sides, the Americans also received a murderous machine-gun fire from the 
hill that curved down on the left flank.” 

The ridge was packed with Germans, and it became a brutal fight without leadership, man 
against man.*! 

The Americans eventually managed to conquer the summit, where they took several thousand 
prisoners of war and quantities of materiel. Nevertheless, the situation was critical for Chris and the 
23rd Infantry Regiment. They captured a narrow tongue into the German lines, and now they got 
machine gun fire from both flanks and artillery from the front.” 

And then it happens: A quick flame, and Chris is hit by splinters from a German grenade and 
thrown to the ground. This happens at the back of Blanc Mont, in the direction of the village of St. 
Etienne-a-Arnes. Maybe the incident is observed by one or more reliable soldiers, because Chris is 
reported as fallen, and a death certificate is printed.” 

But Chris was alive, badly injured.“He used his last strength to crawl three kilometers towards 
his own lines in three and a half hours.” There he was found by Allied French soldiers from the 
Fourth Army. The uniform was in rags, probably full of blood and almost white of the calcareous 
soil. His English was not very good either, something that may have contributed to what happened: 
the French thought he was German, and took him as a prisoner of war. 

The news that Chris had fallen was published in American newspapers, among others in the 
Norwegian-language Minneapolis Tidende. On November 21, 1918, “Corp. Chris Wick” in a long 
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list of names under the heading “Killed in battle”. The family in Norway was also notified. 
The message about the death meant that it lasted spelled out ein obituary, also probably by Sons 
of Norway: 


"Yet another of our handsome Norwegian boys have had to pay with his life, as the young Chris 
Wick on 3 October fell on the field of honor on the Western Front in France. [...] Due to his 
willingness to serve and skill in the service, he was promoted to corporal, - and he sent several 
enthusiastic letters to his friends over here. And then, just before the end of the war, he is killed in 
battle. But he probably already at that time had the satisfaction of seeing that the cause he fought 
for was guaranteed victory. '° 


The news of the victory on Blanc Mont was, among other things, published in the Norwegian 
newspaper Mere Tidend on October 5, 1918, and here the French received all the credit: "The 
French took - despite the strongest opposition, Blanc Mont (White Mountain) and Noudagois north 
of Some-Py. ” 

For its efforts in the Belleau forest, Soissons and Blanc Mont, the 2nd Division received the 
French Croix de Guerre for bravery. 


In hospital 


It was common for injured men to first be brought to an assembly point in the front line. From 
there, they were drawn on stretchers to dressing stations that were typically located in the rear 
trenches. There was a doctor and several helpers who treated the wounds. 

Those who had a chance to recover were sent on to an evacuation hospital. Here the patients 
usually stayed in tents until they could be evacuated to a base hospital, which was usually located 
by the railway. Both the evacuation hospital and the base hospital could perform the necessary 
surgical procedures.*” 

Chris was sent by hospital train to Base Hospital no. 27. and Angers. It was one of 153 base 
hospitals with a total of almost 193,000 beds.** 

Chris had to undergo two surgeries.” Since this was before the use of antibiotics, the risk of 
gangrene was real. Sometimes soldiers could show good signs of improvement, but then get an 
infection and die. But Chris managed, and he sent letters from the hospital bed when he felt better. 
The relatives were of course very surprised when they received a letter from him - four weeks after 
the news that he had fallen. One of the letters was addressed to Ole B. Hatlemark. The letter is 
probably lost, but one of the answers is preserved: 


“Tacoma, Dec. 3, 1918 


Our dear Friend Chick. Well Ole has probbaly written all the news so there is not much for me to 
write. You can believe Chick that I made big eyes when the Postman brought your last two letters 
which brought us the good news that you are alive. We have now mourned over you for 4 weeks ha- 
ha- How we wish you could be with us at Christmas , but we now have to leave it with a loving 
thought and a good wish that you have a Merry Christmas. Greetings from all of us. Mrs. 
Hatlemark. ””° 


Sons of Norway also marked the news in the invitation to the Christmas party, which was to be 
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arranged on 28 December. At the bottom of the page they showed a drawing of an open grave with 
the text: "Our Chris dug himself out again." 


By the time the war ended on November 11, 1918, 53,402 American soldiers had been killed on 
the battlefield, and Chris was one of 204,002 American soldiers wounded in battle. In addition, 
more than 63,000 died of disease such as Spanish flu, or pneumonia.” 


Veteran 


For many veterans, the transition to civilian life marked a rapid decline in social status. In 
France, they were worshiped as heroes. In the United States, it was highly uncertain what the future 
would bring, because an economic recession set in as soon as the war was over. 

The U.S. Department of War urged veterans to return to their former profession, but at the same 
time promised all veterans a job.*’ Yet there were far too many veterans who saw fit that the 
military service would help them find other and better jobs. Chris was one of the lucky ones to get a 
new career path. When he returned to the United States, he went to school in Seattle for a few 
months. In December 1919, Chris moved to Bremerton, Washington, and got a job at a tool factory 
for the Navy. There he was later chairman.™ 

He also tried to keep in touch with other former soldiers and establish a team for wounded 
veterans through Sons of Norway.” 

In 1954 he visited Sykkylven. He then stayed with his sister Guri and her husband Sverre S. 
Brunstad in Velledalen. His son Sigbjorn Brunstad was then about 14 years old, and he remembered 
that he and his brothers received telescopic fishing rods as a gift, something they were very grateful 
for. Chris limped a bit after the injuries, and one of his relatives commented that the bullets would 
not bite him. German artillery, on the other hand, no one said anything about. 

Chris died on November 11, 1964 and was buried in Forest Lawn Cemetery, Bremerton, 
Washington. He then had a son Phillip with his Norwegian cousin Jean Strom and left behind four 
grandchildren. 

The battle of Blanc Mont has today been overshadowed by the efforts of the Marines in the 2nd 
Division in the Belleau forest. But the division's commander-in-chief, Major General John E. 
Lejune, did not use small words when he described the effort in the battle of Blanc Mont: "To be 
able to say that I belonged to the 2nd Division, and I fought with him in the battle of Blanc Mont, is 
going to be the highest honor a man can receive. "’° Here it was the 23rd Infantry Regiment, with a 
man from Sykkylven, who fought in the lead. 
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